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Higher Education and World Crisis 
The President’s Commission on Higher Education has presented a report rather startling in its forth- 


rightness about existing educational opportunity, group discrimination, and the content of higher 
education. 


While only two volumes of the six which will embody 
the report of the President’s Commission on Higher Idu- 
cation are available at this writing, they contain the most 
basic portions of the document from the viewpoint of the 
general reader. The report as a whole is entitled Higher 
Education for American Democracy. Volumes I and II 
bear the titles Establishing the Goals, and Equalizing and 
Expanding Educational Opportunity. 

The Commission, appointed in July, 1946, and chaired 
by President George F. Zook of the American Council on 
Education, includes among its thirty members some emi- 
nent educators and civic leaders. The major religious 
groups in America were represented by Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam, Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, and Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise. 


1. “Establishing the Goals”’ 


The report makes no apology for use of the word “cri- 
sis,” so often heard these days: “In a real sense the fu- 
ture of our civilization depends on the direction education 
takes, not just in the distant future, but in the days im- 
mediately ahead.” This involves a “complete reorientation 
of our thinking.” 


Heritage and Innovation 


The Commission, of course, worked against a hack- 
ground of the turbulent controversy of recent years over 
the goals of education. The proper definition of liberal 
education, the emphasis to be placed on the cultural heri- 
tage as represented in great literature, and the relation be- 
tween general and vocational education have been the sub- 
ject of many books and articles and of much heated discus- 
sion. 

The Commission takes its stand for an orientation 
toward present conditions and problems. It attempts to 
balance the claims of the past and the present on this wise: 
“No one would deny that a study of man’s history can 
contribute immeasurably to understanding and managing 
the present. But to assume that all we need do is apply 
to present and future problems ‘eternal’ truths revealed in 
earlier ages is likely to stifle creative imagination and in- 


‘ tellectual daring. Such an assumption may blind us to new 


problems and the possible need for new solutions. It is 
wisdom in education to use the past selectively and criti- 


cally, in order to illumine the pressing problems of the 
present.” 


The First Goal—Commitment to Democracy 


Democracy is taken as normative for all education, and 
it is interpreted, not as a particular way of governing, but 
a way of life. The basic factor is “belief in the inherent 
worth of the individual, in the dignity and value of human 
life.” From this belief are derived “the specific ingredients 
in the American idea of democracy ; the right of all men 
to equality of opportunity, the equal right of all citizens to 
vote and to hold office, the rights of religious liberty, free- 
dom of speech and all forms of expression, freedom of 
association, freedom from want and from fear and igno- 
rance ; the obligation of the majority in power to respect 
and protect the rights of the minority.” 

There is nothing static or fixed, the report maintains, 
about the institutions and processes of democracy. Yet it 
declares: “The everlasting moral essence of democracy 
lies in its fundamental principles, not in its means and 
methods of the moment.” Democracy exalts the methods 
of reason, yet it must be “a living faith and an inspiring 
dream.” 

The Commission recognizes an element of paradox 
here: “Admittedly there is danger in seeking to inculcate 
in youth a passionate loyalty to one way of life. Rededica- 
tion to democracy will necessarily involve the emotions as 
well as the intellect. Yet the allegiance we want dare not 
be unreasoning and intolerant, fanatic and self-righteous. 
... The task of college faculties is to inspire in our young 
people a consuming enthusiasm for the democratic way of 
life and at the same time develop in them an active appre- 
ciation of different cultures and other peoples.” 


The Second Goal—International Understanding 


By education for international understanding—which is 
one of the major concerns of UNESCO—the Commission 
means actual preparation for world citizenship. The study 
of Western culture is quite insufficient. American higher 
education “does not even approximate adequate presen- 
tation of any of the major Eastern and Middle Eastern 
civilizations.” An important place must be given to “study 
of the U.S.S.R., in a sincere attempt to understand it.” 
Exchange, not only of teachers and students, but of writ- 
ers, artists, businessmen, farmers, clubwomen and labor 
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leaders is envisaged as contributing to a universal general 
education. 


The Third Goal—Solution of Social Problems 


Man is dependent on science, but it threatens to be his 
undoing. There is a steadily growing “gap between our 
scientific know-how and our personal and social wisdom.” 
Defense against atomic weapons is entirely outside the 
realm of natural science, and in the “realm of social and 
political organization on a world-wide scale.” The social 
sciences must not suffer eclipse by the natural sciences. 

Contemplating these goals the Commission says: “The 
necessary intelligence and ability exist. What we need is 
awareness of the urgency of the task, the will and the 
courage to tackle it, and a wholehearted commitment to its 
successful performance.” 


“Education for Free Men” 


College programs are not providing adequately either 
citizenship or vocational education. Overspecialization has 
“splintered” liberal education. Courses have multiplied 
and the areas of knowledge covered by single courses have 
decreased. Specialization, “the hallmark of our society,” 
has “filtered” down to undergraduate levels and made lib- 
eral a colleges little more than vocational schools. The 
result : 


“Today's college graduate may have gained technical 
or professional training in one field or work or another, 
but is only incidentally, if at all, made ready for perform- 
ing his duties as a man, a parent, and a citizen. Too often 
he is ‘educated’ in that he has acquired competence in some 
particular occupation, yet falls short of that human whole- 
ness and civic conscience which the cooperative activities 
of citizenship require.” 

Colleges must, therefore, find a way to provide a “uni- 
fied general education” to transmit “a common cultural 
heritage toward a common citizenship.” By general edu- 
cation is meant “those phases of nonspecialized and non- 
vocational learning which should be the common experi- 
ence of all educated men and women.” It comprises “val- 
ues, attitudes, knowledge and skills” that will enable a per- 


son to “build into his own life those components of his cul- - 


tural heritage that contribute richly to understanding and 
appreciation of the world in which he lives.” Thus gen- 
eral education is an expansion of “liberal education.” It 
is “liberal education with its matter and method shifted 
from its original aristocratic intent to the service of de- 
mocracy. General education seeks to extend to all men 
the benefits of an education that liberates.” 


Such an education should develop a code of behavior 
consistent with ethical principles and democratic ideals. 
There has been too much preoccupation with the “intellect 
alone,” and the student’s spiritual and ethical needs have 
been left by many colleges to other agencies. In a cautious- 
ly worded statement the Commission says: 


“Ethical principles that will induce this faith need not 
be based on any single sanction or be authoritarian in ori- 
gin, nor need finality be claimed for them. Some persons 
will find the satisfactory basis for a moral code in the 
democratic creed itself, some in philosophy, some in re- 
ligion. Religion is held to be a major force in creating 
the system of human values on which democracy is predi- 
cated, and many derive from one or another of its varieties 
a deepened sense of human worth and a strengthened con- 
cern for the rights of others.” 

General education should also direct students toward 


participation as citizens in the solution of social, economic, 
and political problems, and toward acceptance of personal 
responsibility for “fostering international understanding 
and peace.” The college campus should be a “laboratory 
of the democratic way of life.” General education should 
lead to a “recognition of social planning as a new tool 
which advances the methods of gathering and appraising 
information in the hands of democratic society.” 


in addition to the commonly recognized aims of educa- 
tion—a scientific attitude, the ability to think clearly and 
communicate ideas, satisfactory emotional and social ad- 
justment, personal health, aesthetic appreciation—general 
education should prepare students for wholesome family 
life and for a wise choice of vocation. With reference to 
the last of these the report says: 

“Satisfactory vocational adjustment might occur more 
often if there were less occupational snobbery among us, 
if all forms of useful work were accorded equal social sta- 
tus—manual labor as well as the white-collar job, mechani- 
cal skills as well as verbal aptitudes.” 

\s for ways of achieving these aims, they are many 
and varied—formal and informal, on-campus and off- 
campus. The personal quality of the instructors is of prime 
importance. Says the report: 

“Unfortunately the training of college teachers today 
is oriented so overwhelmingly toward research in some 
special field of scholarship that all too few are either com- 
petent to teach general courses or sympathetically inclined 
to try todo so. A quite different kind of education for col- 
lege teachers and a new definition of scholarship and the 
purposes of higher education in America are basic neces- 
sities if general education is to move forward to its goals.” 


Relation of General to Vocational Education 


Under this head the report combats the notion that gen- 
eral and vocational education are mutually antagonistic. 
“General education should contribute to vocational compe- 
tence by providing the breadth of view and perspective that 
make the individual a more effective worker and a more 
intelligent member of a society of freemen.’ Education 
for living is all of a piece with “education for making a 
living.” 

Counseling 


Provision for counseling is seen not as an added ser- 
vice, but, under conditions of mass education, as “the most 
likely means for adapting instruction to the individual stu- 
dent.” It is relevant to every phase of the student’s experi- 
ence. “Without enlightened and enlightening counsel, he 
may actually derive more harm than benefit from parts 
of his campus experience. An expanded counseling pro- 
gram is essential to full realization of the enlarging aims 
of higher education.” 


Needed Institutional Changes 


The Commission proposes the establishment of more 
“community colleges,” now commonly called junior col- 
leges, most of which it expects will be public. Most of 
them will probably “stop at the end of the fourteenth 
grade,” that is, the traditional sophomore year of college. 
The community college “will provide college education for 
the youth of the community certainly, so as to remove 
geographic and economic barriers to educational opportun- 
ity and discover and develop individual talents at low cost 
an easy access. But in addition, the community college 
will serve as an active center of adult education. It will 
attempt to meet the total post-high school needs of its com- 
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munity.” It should “emphasize programs of terminal edu- 
cation” and include “both general education and vocational 
training.” It should provide training for “semiprofes- 
sional” occupations. This will require the development of 
“a combination of social understanding and technical com- 
petence.”” 


In addition, the community college should be “a center 
of learning for the entire community.” The report lays 
much stress on adult education. 


Existing liberal arts colleges need have no fear of the 
community college; they should welcome its development. 
Experience indicates that community colleges stimulate 
students to continue their education in 4-year institutions. 
Some liberal arts colleges, it is assumed, will institute 
terminal programs of their own. In any case, the colleges 
and universities have a big task to do quite apart from pro- 
fessional education. The report says: 


“Our society is desperately in need of men and women 
capable of giving wise leadership—the kind of leadership 
that can come only from those who have read with insight 
the record of human experience, who know the nature, 
career, and consequences of human values, who sense the 
meaning of the social forces operating in the world today, 
who comprehend the complexities and intricacies of social 
processes, and who command the methods of rigorous 
critical thinking.” 

The report contains recommendations concerning pro- 
fessional, graduate, and research programs which cannot 
be reviewed here. One passage warning against military 
control of basic research is highly significant: “The na- 
ture of their profession requires military men to be secre- 
tive and cautious. The directors of the research programs 
of the armed forces generally have shown an admirable 
spirit in their understanding of the principles of freedom 
of inquiry. Nevertheless, they must think in terms of ene- 
mies and allies, of spies and counterspies, of weapons of 
attack, and methods of defense. They could not otherwise 
perform their duty to the country.” 

The Commission declares unequivocally for federal aid 
as indispensable to the carrying out of the programs it 
recommends. 


Il. “Equalizing and Expanding Individual Opportunity” 

“Equal educational opportunity for all persons, to the 
maximum of their individual abilities and without regard 
to economic status, race, creed, color, sex, national origin, 
or ancestry is a major goal of American democracy. Only 
an informed, thoughtful, tolerant people can maintain and 
develop a free society. 

“Equal opportunity for education does not mean equal 
or identical education for all individuals. It means, rather, 
that education at all levels shall be available equally to 
every qualified person.” 

In these words the Commission in the second volume of 
its report states the inclusiveness of its education goal. As 
to the actual situation at the college level, it says, “The 
number of persons enrolled in institutions of higher edu- 
cation increased from 238,000 in 1900 to 1,494,000 in 1940. 
During the same period the population of the United 
States increased from 76 million to 132 million. Even so, 
in 1940, only 10.0 per cent of the population 25 years of 
age and over had completed one or more years of college, 
and only 4.6 per cent had completed four or more years. 
... The percentage of 18-21 year olds enrolled in 1947 
was actually no more than in the prewar year 1940.” 

. The figures give no indication of relative abilities to pur- 
sue higher educatior. The Commission concludes that even 
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with the present inflexible college curricula “a minimum 
of 49 per cent of the college-age population of this coun- 
try has the ability to complete at least the first 2 years of 
college work, and at least 32 per cent has the ability to 
complete additional years of higher education.” 


“The Economic Barrier” 


The Commission is convinced that “the decision as to 
who shall go to college is at present influenced far too 
much by economic considerations. These include inade- 
quacy of family income; the opportunity today afforded 
young people out of high school to earn relatively high 
wages ; and the increasingly high living costs for students 
forced to live away from home while in college. These fac- 
tors combine to keep out of college many who have the 
abilities which would enable them to profit substantially 
by a college course of study.” 


The economic barrier is not merely an individual handi- 
cap: it affects entire communities. Thus a wholly artificial 
selective factor operates to determine who shall have the 
advantages of needed education. “Jf college opportunities 
are restricted to those in the higher income brackets, the 
way is open to the creation and perpetuation of a class so- 
ciety which has no place in the American way of life.” 

It is recommended that no tuition fees be charged for 
the 13th and 14th years and that beyond that level the fees 
be reduced. 


Discrimination 


The Commission pronounces unequivocally against dis- 
crimination on the round of “race, creed, color, sex, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry.” The amount of such discrimi- 
nation is impossible to determine: ‘Educational institu- 
tions are reluctant to be explicit about their selection cri- 
teria as these apply to minority groups. Discriminatory 
practices are denied, ignored, or rationalized. But it re- 
quires no parade of statistics to know that the situation for 
young people of minority groups is today unsatisfactory, 
both in their opportunity to enter college and in the happi- 
ness of their college life. Enrollment data unmistakably 
indicate the prevalence of quota systems and policies of ex- 
clusion.” 

[Educational institutions should “act as pioneering agents 
of leadership against discrimination.” The difficulties are 
recognized, but the goal should be affirmed and diligently 
pursued. 

Legal methods of accomplishing this end are approved. 
Selection of students by bona fide educational criteria 
should not be interfered with. Also, sectarian institutions 
“may appropriately give priority to students affiliated” 
with the faiths they represent. All segregation laws in the 
Southern states should be repealed. Failing this, actual 
equality in educational facilities should be accorded. 

In this connection it should be noted that four mem- 
bers of the Commission residing in the South recorded 
their dissent from the pronouncement on segregation in 
regard to education in the South. Recognizing the need 
to remove the existing inequalities “as rapidly as pos- 
sible,” they believe that this “must, in the South,” be 
done “within the established patterns of social relation- 
ships, which require separate educational institutions for 
whites and Negroes.” 

The existence of discriminatory practices against Jew- 
ish applicants for entrance into higher educational insti- 
tutions is documented, and the Commission recommends 
“the removal from application forms of all questions per- 
taining to religion, color, and national or racial origin.” 
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A Program of Scholarships and Fellowships 


In the light of the conditions disclosed the Commission 
recommends “that a national program of federal scholar- 
ships in the form of grants-in-aid be provided for at least 
20 per cent of all undergraduate, nonveteran students. 
The Commission is convinced that the basis of individual 
need coupled with the requisite qualifications of total per- 
sonal abilities and interests should be the controlling fac- 
tor in the selection of the recipients of such aid.” ‘The pri- 
mary basis of awards would be financial need, but ability 
and character would be considered. A national program 
of graduate fellowships is also proposed. Substantial fed- 
eral appropriations would be invoked and a Federal Board 
for Student Aid would be created to administer the funds. 
All this is advocated not as paternalism, but as “vital to 
the national interest.” 


It should not be supposed, however, that the Commis- 
sion would place the entire burden upon the federal gov- 
ernment or even upon public funds. The report enumer- 
ates four major sources of student aid: current resources 
of the institutions, gifts by private donors, appropriations 
by state and municipal governments, and federal appro- 
priations. It recommends that “all institutions of higher 
learning seek increased private donations for scholarships 
and fellowships ; that such gifts be free from encumbrances 
designating specific qualifications as to the recipients, fields 
of study, and the like; and that donors of large amounts 
be encouraged to distribute student aid more widely among 
the colleges and universities.” 


Adult Education 


Significantly, the Commission climaxes its report with 
a recommendation that colleges and universities assume 
greater responsibility for adult education. Here is a top 
priority : 

“We need, and need quickly, to have millions of our fel- 
low citizens become literate and competent in matters po- 
litical, economic, and cultural. Colleges and universities 
cannot sidestep their share of the responsibility for ad- 
vancing that literacy and competence. Their further ac- 
knowledgment of it, together with the provision of the 
financial sinews, becomes the capstone of a policy and pro- 
gram to supply a higher education that is no longer de- 


pendent on ability to pay but only on ability to profit by 
learning.” 


Life Stirs in Europe 


Evidences of a growing impetus in economic revival in 
spite of political cleavages in Europe appear in a summary 
of trade resumption between the East and West published 
in the December 30 issue of World Report, an indepen- 
dent weekly magazine on world affairs, published in Wash- 
ington. 

British-Soviet trade has increased by 60 per cent over 
last year and the new trade agreement may bring Britain's 
imports from Russia to over half its prewar volume. The 
feedstuffs promised should provide between 30 and 45 per 
cent of import needs and enable British livestock and dairy 
industries to increase their production of meat, milk, bacon, 
poultry and eggs. More than 160 million of Britain’s scarce 
dollars should be conserved. Canned fish, cotton, furs, 
flax and metals may also be obtained. Russia will get ma- 
chinery and equipment for its lumber, petroleum and elec- 
trical industries. 


The Marshall Plan assumes a continuing increase in the 
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restoration of trade between Eastern and Western Europe, 
especially in the movement of grain, timber and coal, the 
grain coming mainly from Russia, Hungary and Romania, 
the timber from Russia, Finland, Romania, Yugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia, and the coal from Poland. Seventy- 
one trade agreements link Switzerland, France, Germany 
(U. S.-British zones), Germany (French zone), Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, the Netherlands, Great Britain, Ice- 
land, Belgium, Austria and Italy, in the West, with Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Hungary, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, U.S.S.R., Germany (Russian zone) and Romania 
in the East of Europe. 

Western Germany will send to Czechoslovakia machines, 
spare parts, chemicals and railway transport in exchange 
for seed, potatoes, ceramic clay and freight-car repairs ; 
to Yugoslavia textile machinery, blast furnaces and other 
capital goods in exchange for hardwood, antimony, cop- 
per and pyrites ; to Hungary chemicals, dyestuffs and ma- 
chine products in exchange for legumes, leather, veneers, 
glue and seeds; to the Soviet zone machinery and steel in 
return for wheat, Diesel oil, pit props and raw materials. 

Denmark is exchanging butter and bacon for Russian 
fodder and Czech machinery and bicycles, Sweden fish, 
iron ore, ball bearings and chemicals for Czech drugs, 
shoes, textiles, chinaware, iron and steel. Czechoslovakia 
gets tobacco and goat skins from Greece, flower bulbs, 
river craft, dried milk and machinery from Holland, rub- 
ber and wool from the British Empire and wool combings 
from France. 

The estimated annual exchange of $1,400,000,000, how- 
ever, is only about 30 per cent of prewar trade. Less than 
four per cent of Western Europe’s imports come from the 
East and less than six per cent of exports go to [astern 
European countries. This equals trade with the United 
States, nevertheless. While only 10 per cent of Western 
Europe’s prewar trade was carried on with countries now 
in the Soviet sphere the Eastern countries sold to Furope 
as much material as did the United States and bought 
twice as much. The East-West commerce is vital in some 
key commodities, such as grain, lumber and fuel. 

In the same issue IV orld Report states that the workers’ 
revolt against Communist leadership in the trade unions 
in France and Italy is gaining ground but the consequent 
division may endanger production. 


In France the General Confederation of Labor has been 
wrecked. Communists, controlling seven of the 13 direc- 
tors, called strikes without a vote. Only one-third of the 
organization’s six million members followed orders and 
almost all were back at work in three weeks’ time. Leon 
Jouhaux (Socialist) along with four other directors has 
formed a rival organization. World Report's William H. 
Lowe describes the revolt as “not merely a quarrel be- 
tween union leaders” but rather a “rising up from the 
ranks of French labor.” The program of the new Work- 
ers’ Force includes “secret voting for all union officials 
and a vote before strikes are called,” Mr. Lowe reports. 
The membership, already one million, is growing rapidly. 
The Communists, however, “‘are left in control of the Con- 
federation developed by French labor over the last 50 
years,” and while the membership may fall they are in po- 
sition to seriously damage French production. 

In Italy the government’s program to halt inflation has 
lowered Communist prestige. Many workers are turning 
to the alliance of moderate and right-wing Socialists or 
leaving the unions altogether. As in France the danger 
lies in a division of discipline at a time when production 
is vital. 
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